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ABSTRACT , 

A students belief in the value of literacy is 
essential to effective teaching and successful learning, but can 
result only :£ rom a local culture whose aim is to produce literacy. 
The social identity and cultural norms of the ypung are registered in 
their use of language, and if literacy, as defined by others, cails 
the norms and identity into question, the gap between them and 
standard English will not be bridged. Teachers must understand that- 
%he contents in which students revert to nonstandard English signal a 
disbelief in the value of literacy that interferes with "the writing 
process. To generate a^culture of literacy . in the classroom that 
would stimulate a belief in the value of, literacy , teachers should 
introduce matetials that become the only context or experience from 
wfcich the students 4 write. Writing tasks could result from fragmenting 
or isolating a single literary work. Value placed on a piece of - 
literature and its language creates a -miniature culture of litera'cy. 
(HOD) ' 
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My title employs /two ambiguous terms which, before attempt- 
ing anything -else, I must define' singly and then explain, in ' v - 
conjunction. Literacy 'i hold to be not only the ability to 
read and write, but that ability as it is measured by social 
needs and cultural' expectations v whose reaiity is_attested to 
by authoritative sources within a society. 1 Culture is a 
set of beliefs and practices that' both evidence and 'help form 
cohesion among the 'members of a particular" social group. I 

S 

broadly^distinguish a culture of literacy from the more 
familiar reference to a literate Culture -in the following way. 
A literate culture, as a sociological construct, includes 
"literacy among various other, already formed traits distri- 
buted grossly among a given populace 1 . A culture of literacy 
refers to an active, participant-based enterprise; it is 
organic, pursuing literate ends as those in process of becom- 
ing and as belonging to its members equally. 

To further distinguish the two concepts, we should think" 
of a culture of literacy as being more easily located among 
a smaller group of people , ( [such as the twenty or so members 
of a writing class.' A literate culture, on the other hand. 



seepis to apply only "Nonentities as large as nation states, ( 
though it may devolve from them onto particular communities 
and vary in degree according to subculture. The distinction 
is an important one, I thi^c^ because in calling attention to 

wha't happens in the classroom as opposed to what is the state. 

J , * > 

of the union, it makes us focus on the one place where te.achers 

may act and where literacy is tested several times weekly. 

The test is pot solely of the application "of skills. The 
classroom is the lopical place to discover what value students 
place on literacy and **^F effect their valuation has on learn- 
ing ability. I 'assuufe that effect to be Significant , and I 
intend to show the value to ,be not much in evidence. This I 
will do by investigating ^;he phenomenon of. belief, \Jhich is a 
measure of valuation as well as a means of projecting value. 
The points ^ want to' fnake are, (1) that a student's belief in< ^ 
the value of literacy is essential to effective teaching and 
thus to successful learning, and, (2) that such belief can , 
only be the outcome of a local^ culture whose express aim is 
*to produce it. No more than the value of literacy, hQwever , 
do I consider the culture that may embed it to be the case 
in most writing classrooms. But this assumption is one we 
must examine. It is rare that anyone makes an explicit de- 

» \ , \ * 

falaration of belief or disberief in the value of literacy < 
The. cultural detective must therefore rely on discovering 
clues that betray ofie of these ^tate.s, belief or disbelief, 
in order to show that the other does not* exist or is losing 
out. « < * , - 



It shoul'd be' possible to reveal students' valuation of 

literacy and the effects of that on learning by going directly 

to what they, the students, say out. lo\jd and put in writing. 

I ha.ve| selected a 'few samples for this purpose, the first of 

which may help put the others in perspective. It is a remark 

made by a former x student of mine when I advised -him to avoid 

euphemisms in his compositions. "You wan£ us *to be authors!" 

he said simply. I would elaborate on his meaning as follows: 

tfye requirement to make conscious verbal discriminations ex- 

poses writing for. what it is, a specialty; it is. like blowing; 

( ' ; 

glass or tasting &ine, something that relatively few- people 

' . -* • 

can be expected to master. Now, I think this attitude toward 

writirfg is significant, the more so the more widespread 'it 

is. For' along with the decline of .verbal al^iliti^s nation- 

wide, it allows us to project a gradual elevation to* ideal* 

2 

achievement of minimal competence in writing. More and more 

of Vhat Kas'jLong been assumed to be well within the -range of 

anyone learning to write expository 'prose may disappear from 

the curriculum. Writing will cease to be xecognized as a 

normal cultural activity (specialties are elit6 functions); 

- * * 

and literacy, as the value yhich justifies th^E" activity , 

A ; 

will no longer be considered a poSsiblet or legitimate »social 
.end for most Americans, j • * 

To avoid this state Of affairs*, it is first necessary, to m 
recall that the majority of people resist ujijusl: impositions 
on their lives. If litetate values seem implausibly and 
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• / »\ 

writing well an eccentrically defined obligation, , students 

• p. 

will resist -learning as just such an* im^olsition, This resis-' 

* • t ( 

tance, which I fear is ubiquitous at present, sets up obstacles 

that teachers obviously must overcome . I.*shotild say, however, / 

that open challenges by students to writing 3s a Vocationally . / 

. - •/ 'impractical activity, or avoidance* by absenteeism — to give two 

.examples of student denial of v^lue — pose lesser problems, 

simply because they are overt, than the resistance 'which 
; . j . „ 

•students are unaware o£ in themselves and that teachers, equally 

* ■ « 

unaware; . habitually misread as reflexive learning or language 

b^avior. On one level, it is that^\>f course. But we miss' 

much if we see whatever negative response students make to 

/ - " 

writing instruction only as a source of technical "problems to % 

be solved on their own level of difficulty o£ slight misunder- 

y standings that 'restored communications wTll clear up. In- 

actyality, such behavior ^.s the very clue that uncovers the 

true dimensions' of our students 1 , crisis of belief, and it must 
* < ■ ** 

1 be read as such. ^jTo do so, I w^ill Consider tWo**kinds of '* . 
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students, both native speakers thos^' learning English as a 
second dialedt (ESD) , and those whose 'spoken language i v s more 
*or less standard (SE) . " * 

Many ESD students, trusting their eat implicitly /Respond 
to grammatical correction by saying — often, if not 'always, in 



; 



so many' words — that "it* don't sound right' to m6. ft I take 
this admission — which', I trust, has a familiar ring tK^nost 
of us — very seriously. One should not overlook the 



, embarrassed' smile or helpless shrug sd* frequently accompanying* 
it, outgone must look further than these gestjOres to. the 



stubborn; iresolve -such students show by .their wprds to stick* to' 

* ' * V I ' . 

^ t • « 

habitual language coptexts. This resolve is -no less (and 
pprhaps more) stubborn* for being automatic rather than irfedi-* 
tated; it vies for prominence with outright disbelief in. stan- 
tdard^ English versions given as corrections.' Paradoxically, how- 
ever, ESD studentfe^alsp know they are distant from. certain 

. ' ' . i , ' ' f ^ 

writing conventions — even the very ones that sound fal$e to H 
them — and they know they are expected to make up> that distance. 
But it is the way* they measure it, as it exists between accus- 
tomed contexts and ones they are unused to, that is important ^ 
and that is' the key^to our understanding the depth of -their 
learning difficulties/ 

To illustrate phis way of measuring, we can examine the 
competing terms ••''negative concord" zfnd "double negative," , 
The former' belongs to descriptivists 1 %eta-languag^ s su*J / '^ _ 
asserts, by implying intentionally, the autonomy of a non- 
.standard -dialect like Black English; the latter, a traditional f 
term used by many ' teachers and virtually all students (tho'fee 
who are aware of the phenomenon) , 1 denies such autonomy by , 
implying that/ in this case at least, redundancy is inadver- 
tent. As 1 a usage which'is not a feature of a stable kub- 1 
system, but rather is one that wtfrks from within to disrupt 

the stability of the main system, it is an "error." No doubt, 
, * . ' ' , ... 

too few teacheirs Reject this notion by impressing on their t 



students .-the linguistic equivalence of dialects.' But even 
those who do find .ESD. students "continuing to view such non-*' 
standard usages as • error s--a falling away from ideal prac- 
tice—not- as dialectal radii leading from the .same' center. So 
let me inquire: what would' we; any of us, do about errors, we - 
made every time we op^Aed our- mouths? . I . consider it a fair 
expectation that I le^rn how to do "things that I have v never > 

' done before; -but the expectation changes if I am as^ked, for ' 

' ' ' . • . i 

^instance, to learn haw to do the .things left-handed which I 

have done right-handed ail my life. And the expectation is 
more suspect if I become convinced that r^ght-Jiandedness is 
'^wrong," and that I have therefore been in error f or *hs long 
as I can remember. It is simpler, just to go, o"n being wrong,- 
it's certainly more 'comfortable than its ethical alternative. 
, And this choice, I suggest, is the one many ESD students must 
struggle against making., If, howevfer, .they do make it and 
settle for what they are used to, they implicitly- state their 
disbelief in the value of an opposite imperative at the same 
time that they grant ite correctness. 

At i<ssue >here are the social identity and' cultural norms 
that language both registers and -helps ±o create. Ttfese are' 
the dimejisions of belief. * If literacy 'as defined by others 
calls th^t identity and those norms- into question, the dis- 
tance from standard English will be maintained despite the 
student's best intentions and the teacher's best efforts. 
Whether the Symbolic statements of students, such*as* ,! it don't 



sound right to me," cease to be. made or continue to be heard, 

t , ' • • - . «* 

it is 'the magnetism of those, original and inve terate context- 

/ 

to -which such ^statements, draw our attention and in which - 

f- ' ' 

f language has its more drediblVdaily .uses- that is dangerous; 
arfd^t is from within those contexts • that writing will be ' 
seen-to- be, outside the pale, Jand beyond belief'. 3 

, But such helpless disbelief in the value of -lite-racy is 
•endemic amojig SE as well as ESD students. I can/ best ' show * 
„ this to be the case by, pointing* to student texts in ; f#hic'h \ 
. such stock phrases a,s "in today '.s society," "the modern 
World," "the minority/l and so on occur with alarming, fre- 
quency. These phrases, I think we will agree, .are universal; 
tbeir wooden quality is disheartening, it is easy to dis- 
miss them as rote,' but -they are more\han that, and worse. 

Take, for example, one of these usages as employed by ■ 
another of my students. Her class was asked to write a. com- 
position preferring, as^ a social type, either the celebrity 
or the ordinary person. She chose the latter, and wishing 
to' add forcefulness to her argument that a life whose sur- 

» 

faces are. less corruscated is more honestly scrubbed, referred 
several times in her essay to ordinary people as "the minor- 
lty." This misuse of language does not reveal some aston- 
ishing ignorance of social reality on the part of my student. 
When I asked her who were more numerous, movie stars and ' - 
their . ilk or people like ourselves, she "knew the answer. > 
Nor is the term she used foreign to her vocabulary; she 



s 

t 



(could easily, de£ip§, it. And, in fact, she blushed in , con- 
' fusion when I fitht called her /attention to ^he mistake. * f 
B\ft it is'her very embarrassment ^that makes ifty point.' Her / 
language behayior was automatic and m'indles^s — she blushed * 
because she couldn't See how she could have made thfe mis- 
take — and as such it. was a verbal 'gesture belonging more to 
the structure of a situation than to the intellectual char- - 
acter of a» person-. it is a situation in which thQ^alJegedly 

specialized nature of writing abilities skews the social con- 
t 

cerns learners are asked to have. Approaches to both appear- 

ing so much apart from normal activity that the students 1 

eyes glaze,, the. immediate situation of writing becomes un- 
- _ . - - x 

real. As we know, no one can believe ingoing what has no 

reality. But students like the one cited above are copipfelled 

beyond belief. Th^y therefore intuitively evade the deniandst 

of thos£ in power — which. here arjL to take a broad view of 

social relations — by adopting, however unconsciously, the 

classical strategy of smiling one to death, of yielding up 

the 'form but not the substance of whatsis sought. In this ' 

case, the £orm wa-s sadly inappropriate; in otherfe, it may 

appear tq suit the occasion; but in all cases it is empty. 

Still, even empty forms must be readily available for 

use. There mijst be*a supply of prefabricated- words and 

^ * • 

ghrases, such as "the minority," and therefore of whatever 
ideas and rhetorical devices this language makes, possible, 
that students can dip into with the assurance that they will. 



always produce uniform results: As such, thi,s stock functions 
identically *with that socially determined language context ESD' 
students reenter out df disbelief. For both ESD and SE students 

J* * . 

' s *. 

therefor^, ascertain kind of reversion of'fers resistance to 
learning, Passi^ resistance^. Yet, we know that it is only by 
actively and clear-sightedly participating in real laaguage 
situations that one can improve performance. .And improved per- 
^fornjance, which 4 implies the discovery of new strategies and 
. resouxces and the scrutiny" of old ones for |heif possible dys]-- 
function, is most effectively prompted by a firm "belief in the 
value of the enterprise, since in the opposite state one clinqs 
to what is already known. For students trying, to learn to 
write, what is already known„is not the, way' of writing. Where, 
tnen, | is that way? Or fj.rst, rather, where isn't .it? 

If disbelief in the value of literacy, hinder^ acquisi- 
tion^oT^writing skills, creating the conditions for such " 
belief to flourish is a sine qua nan of teaching writing. i' " 
don't think 'it, is cynical to say that we, will not' create 
ttfose conditions by appeals to reason, to practicality, or 
.to' the idea of self-evident good. The professional bias -we* 
have as ideologues of the Wojrd undermines the trust students " 
in some more gracious time, might h^ve .placed in the claim \ 
that, as a process, wri.ting has intrinsic vai^ie' ox! that , 
as *a product, it performs a redemptive function. Rejec- 
tion of these notions miaht not occur , paradoxically , if .there , 
were some obvious correspondence — and I stress 'the word 
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obvious — between learning to write and the uses of literacy.' 
That ;Ls, a desire for something" is equal to a ^belief in the 4 
,v&lue of jthat thing-. But this correspondence is not' apparent 
to most students. 

t 

-To make up for, this lack, many ^co'lleges have devised the 
intramural solution of writing across the curriculum. This 
is a prescriptive term as currently xjsed — writing will be * 
applied, if -not at work or in^ the home, then in school, ffs 1 '' 

V 

such, the policy represents strict conformance w v ith pedago- 
gical will. . 1 1_ opens -the question, therefore, of whether " 
compulsion , artd belief can be a ha£>py pair. Belief, it* seems 
to me, must at> le^st have the^appearance' of arising from, in- 
side the learner -so that the command to write is perceived 
as« part of one's own natural ^response to the way things 4 are f . 
fcot' as a lasso yanking 6ne "^is Way or that. The distinction 
a fine enough one when we get down to ceases; is one I will t 
return to below^ however, it is helpful to introduce at this 
point, since the idea of compulsion casts doubt not only on 
writing* done in the schools but on the nature of extracur^ 
ricular lj.tferacy programs as well. That is, though we 
assume such programs call for voluntary. participation, and 
that voluntarism implies beliefi in some form, we must ask if 
the question is not begged quite often , in the way it ob-* 
viously is in connection with the conc/ept of* a volunteer 
army, by various inducements and pressures to' join. If it 
is f among enrolees as much possibility exist3 for the kii)d of 



# unconscious resistance to learning described above as it does 
among college students' — who .also, we should recall , have ' 
ostensibly signed on voluntarily — matriculating in regular 
fashion. J ' 

Neither coercion nor persuasion wiM be effective. I 
frankly consider the' possibility of reforming American social 
practices and cultural norms, by addressing-^them directly, too 
absurd to contemplate. Yet, there must be some place," some*, 
situation, some set of conditions that make it possible for 
the writing that students do to- be a J'natural response." And' 
there is. - I "suggest that we have N for this purpose what we have 
* always^had: the writing classroom. f 

. To approach, or reapproach, the connection between literacy 
and the classroom, it is ne^fe^sary first to pqint again^at the 
tendency of many students to* draw back into parochial social 

* * • * 

and language contexts as a^ protective reaction , to the demands ' 

• - 

learning to write makes upon them. - As we have seen-, these con- 

/ - ' / „ ♦ 

texts— in which students revert to nonstandard usages or pro- 

&uce only the simulacra of analytic constructs^si'gnal dis- 
belief in'tlie Va^ue of* literacy and serve as centers of resis- 
tance to writing. To counter student 'withdrawal into such 

* T 

safe and comfortable domains, there would have to Be in the 
classroom a learning situation^f rom which 'retreat — or to put 
it another way, • denial of value — is possible only to the ' 
extent that »it is always idle to envision a completely leak- 
proof system. That is, we must provide an entirely new con- 
text, t * • " * . 



To imagine it> .we may rtecall the probleift of com-' 



/pulsion, and volrtion as 1;hey influence learning, Teaahers 

cannot tnake students learn. And, as we have seen, self-wilj. . 

,is an. ambiguous concept , and" there f or <a^iin -unreliable ofie, 

Yet,' academic and administrative constraints «on the hand 

and student initiative on. the other, are invariant, if •sometimes 

conflictuaL, elements of all education'; therefore, neither can 

be dismissed as a possible factor in any learning situation 

that -we might contrive. By thi% admission I do not mean to 

imply, however, that w^ should attempt to adopt a few teaching 

practices that force compliance and a few that invite it, and 

hope by this compromise to establish an ideal balancJ&in " the 

classrocfm. Doing, so is not to, get off dead center. • Rather , 

a> new content sho.uld* be one in ^/hich what people do and what 

is willed for them mesh too subtly to say that the reasons for 

acting can be attributed to this, source rather than that one, 

or, in fact,, that in expressing certain thoughts and follow- 

— ' "A 
ing certain practices, people perform according to their ,own 

dr others 1 wi-shes. A's bes£ the individual can t§ll, what 

happens happens and is thus self-juitifyingr If actual de- . 

sire cannot be hopfed for, such immanence is $n important ground 

for , belief in the value of What one 1 does. v 

i + . / 

The advantages of a learning situation tnat answers to 
dfuch a description ard obvious. Still, it is, reasonable to 
object *that the necessary total immersion of a person in. such 
a ^context, whetrher a qpntext^'fpr ££arning^or for anything 



■n : • > • 
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isatfess must 



else, rarely , carl' be effective . Consciousness must intervene 
> ■ • ♦< ^ • • . v 

.to detach tehe participant, who then attempts to discover the 
reason fojyhis or her current^ or expected behavior. In the , 
classroom, therefore/ the great livelihood or students 1 
achieving Some* questioning distance would conceivably lead 
to^a recrudescence .of their original learning difficulties. 
But this is 7 not a legitimate fear — the objection does not 
destroy .the -case I am making — if such self -removal # f rom cpn- 
text ,is temporary and partial, the way it would be, for in- 
stance r for a bather who regularly wets each part of his or 
her body but always keeps some part out of the water. This i 
the cas^ with human culture. Habitually, within a cultural 

I 

setting, as we do become- cons citfu^ of motive or motivation 
• * \ < 

in. one place-rsay of why we esteem a particular art form — we 
bury awaz4ness of it Arising in another place — say of why we 
"inquire into what we .esteem. Then we perhaps reverse that 
procedure. Since we piust operate in both places, though not 
necessarily in .both at once, a compensatory principle of 
inclusion keeps us well within cultural , bounds The content 
for learning I feel is reasonable to propose, therefore, is 
one in which students* relate to the social situation defined 
by the classroom as, an individual relates to his or her gen- 
eral culture, one in which compulsion afid volition are natu- 
rally conjoined to produce belief in value, and the indivi- 

dual is* a natural member of a community of belief. Speci- 

« <f ♦ 

#ic#lly, the culture I propose student^ relate to is a 



culture of literacy. . j 

^ Before detailing this donqept,*! must rehearse How value 
exists and is maintained in' a culture. Value' is a locus for 

Belief mean?, in this case, that claims -made for a 
valt!|e are true and that practices instantiating it are good. 
Within a culture, 'all values are related; none exists in. ±,so- 



s 



lation. Therefore; eacjy^value is not only confirmed by the 
action taken in its name but Teinforced by actions taken iA 
the o name of' othe'r values. Challenges to belief in the verity- 
or righteousness inherent in a value may be handed down, but 
if th^y are done so # from within rather than from^o^itside of . 
the culture — as they always must be if the culture is Suffi- 
ciently' powerful .'to force its crltics^to stand^at vantage 
points thatrlt establishes — such challenges will not destroy 

Cultural integrity. Rather, if successful, they 
wiJU produce change recognizable as outgrowths of original 
plantings. ✓ ^ * 

When' we speak of a culture of literacy, we are promoting 
literacy itself from its rank as one value ^ong others to 
the ^uperordinate position of a discrete culture. For this 
to happen, literacy must be^l^pken .down into component values 
which may be affirmed in practice.. *1*hese components are 



readily ^apparent , I think. The first is the value that can 

t>e placed on literature — here,* as explained below, imagina- 

r " 
tive literature — and the sepond is the value placed on 1 lan- 
guage as it gains irreducible significance from its consistent 



. use. The actions affirming these values — and I think we can 
call them aCtiQiis — are reading and writing'. 

^dmittedly, this description may be so unsurprising it 

seems practically circular. But, as I hope to show, it 

* < * * 

V 

actually does^Iead us to a new place. Some, however, may think 
it an old j)§^ce. .That is, experienced teachers will recognize 
immediately .that a proposal to make imaginative literature 
and the languafge' it- calls forth basic to -teaching writing 
puts, back into%he curriculum what has' been, for the most ^art 
and over time, deliberately excluded from.it. So, we have to 
considef a ^couple of, questions.* One, 'the most obvious, fcLs 

whether we are teaching composition or literature; and, if 

** * * » 

.composition, hoti it is distinguished from literary study* The 
other question, which I will take up first, is* this-: if a .;new' 
curriculum is an attempt to solve old problems,- can we % see its 
newness : by viewing spme>thing we could call a typical approach 
made to writing in the classroom? 

My ^answer to this question is yes, and my reasoning is as . 
follows.' toost writing, teachers are bound- by an identical 
consideration that,, determines the general nature of what their 
students read and write about. This consideration, treated as 

• • . j >. •• ■ 

a limit wtjose violation is self rdef eating, is the prior ex- 
pe*ienceVnd knowledge, or" the lack of them, that students 
bring to ;their writing course.s. It, is not uncommon for stu- 
dents, especially e&rly in a course*, to narrate , personal his- 
tones of to describe a scene in concrete detail or to relate 
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& process they themselves have observed or functioned within. 
Of course, students learning to write cannot long be confined 
to the entirely ^personal; they must learn to be objective and 
to handle abstract subjects. * So they are asked, f^is instance , 
to compare and contrast items that figure importantly in the 
practical life ^of the "average" person, and to argue positions 
based pn social and (less frequently) political matters repor- 
ted in the newspapers, and to read about these in essay col- 
lections. These matters remain within 'the limit of the stu-* 



d6nts ? knowledge since they are in the public domain. 'But, 
unfortunately, it is the need to tie them to the 'students- 1 



/ 



experience — defined here as expressive capability — that makes 
the introduction of public issues in the writing 'classroom 
problematic, p 

The problem is that in order to comprehend 'these issues 
and to express meaningful opinions about them, students take' 
their language as well as their ideas from others. Such bor- 
rowings compensate for a lack of personal ^nd intellectual 
- experience, but the* inevitable' result is a kind of leveling 
out in which students produce an almost timeless collection of 
cllche,s, Stereotypes, prejudices, unexamined ideas, an*-ise- 
flexdve attitudes. m The issue, however,, is not inferior think-, 
ing per se but the reference such thinking makes to social 
and language contexts at least analogous w^th thos^ criticized 
previously, and sometimes id^htical with -them (the possibility 
of identity increases, I.~imagine, to the extent? one borrows " 
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from sources most like oneself). If, as I have argued, retreat 
to these. contexts entails a .devaluation of literacy that im- 
pedes learning, teachers 'must assume >a degree^of responsi- ^ 
bi/lity for their students' failure, ' 

So then must teachers forswear the .common sense of utiliz- 
1 in'g the" students ' own experience and knowledge? I think not. 

Although we may need to jettison the usual approach, the. formal 

i - . - . - • • ■ ' 

principle guiding it may be salvaged. That principle is to 

v « ( 

mee% students on^ their own ground. • The condition for retain- 
' ing the principle' is tfcat we ourselves define the ground. It 
follows ihat we should introduce in the classroom materials^- ■ 
that become the only. source, relevant to learning how to write,* 
of what our' students experience anS come to know. Fiction — 
by which r.mean novels, stories ,' folk tales, myths, drama, 
end poetry — .can Serve this purpose if students' write only about 
what they reafd. For unlike other literatures . (except , per-^ 
\^ haps, for - that of 1 philosophy, hors de combat in this context) 
whose existence is ju'stified solely by their reference to what 

lies outside them, imaginative literature and language have the 

* * * 

. potential to create a system who*se self-ehciosure and possi- 
bilities for internal ref erentiality make literacy into a dis- 
tinct culture. For though we may imagine more than Vhat we 
can' read, Ve must, base interpretation mainly on what is given; 
and if external experience is to be at all supplementary, it 
.• . . may be go only if it is drawn by analogy to an undeviating , 
text. • In this manner, the "expressive capability", so ill- , 



served by social issues used to generate writing is contained 
and, controlled at the same time that it is enabled by the < ' 



work at hand. 

9 * ^ 



. This description, however, must be enforced if such a 
writing course is not to be a literature course. In the lat- 
ter] ^£pth the meaning of whole works and the interpretation 1 
of key ^lemelvr^are^essential. 'Character, plot, and themeS 
narrative stryeture and7d*amatic form; verbal devices; the 
expression -of literaryrtheWy , of major ideas, of social 
reality, of genre — these and more help us -locate proper object^ 
of study within a^y particular.piece of writing submitted to . 
literature students. However,, f6r reasons that should be 
clear to- all, these elements cannot provide the foci of courses 
•in which the students' primary aim !>* to learn to write." In 
such courses, students may hardly be occupied in' discovering 
the* symbolism of -Faulkner's bear, or .in tracing the origin of 
Eliot 's^crowned knot; of fire, (though the right combination of 
teaching concept formation in writing and comprehension in 
reading could bring the former task into i view). But; 'students 
might fee directed, .say, to compose a standard Englistf version 
of the fttaeral oration. in Baldwin's Go Tell It on the Moun- 

\ * — — : 

tain . And students c^d* be, asked to paraphrase Ransom's * 1 
"Winter Remembered." BVth are ways to address problemk of * 
language, and A there* are many other e:jferciSes possible tfo iml- 
gine. ' . 

Writing tasks could result from thus fragmenting or iso~^ 



gating -literary works. And they could' contribute to teaching . 
specific- skills involving grammar , .organization^ rhetoric, ' / 'orr- 
thinking." But also, and this is more to the point of this 

* paper, a" single work could be\ 'viewed as an v all-embracing 
writing project, and therefore as a miniaturization of ay:ul- 
ture of literacy,, if from it came eve,ry writing task assigned 
for a part or the whole of a course. 

From^any literary work,, as a classroom exercise, students 
could, for instance, be handed run-on and "fragmentary sen- 
tences in a* purposely distorted passage to correct and then 
asked to compare their versions with the original; or students 
might, put back into a paragraph the punctuation that the in- 
structbr has removed from -it/* But ' to make- these exercises 
ultimately worthwhile,- an instructor would -base them on the 
same discourse that more elaborate writing -assignments ad*- • 
dressed. Ifwe were to' use P. Scott Fitzgerald's story, "The 
Rich Boy," i# addition to the above tasks, two- others might be « 
an essay employing causal analysis to .trace the" events re- 

* • ■* 

( 

sponsible for Anson Hunter's unhappy final i^ate and ^an essay 
arguing that the p.rotagonist did or did not have' i choice in 
the decisions \ie made in his iife. 

Tn thi§ last 'example/ kut also in the others, and in any 

' S \ 

assignment that might "arise from "The Rich Boy M o* from a 

different selectiton7*tt is the evidence. of the text, acting 
variously to^ shape writing but constantly defining . perform- 
ance (since the text itself is a universe) , that becomes the 
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exclusive source of value in a writing course. Needing to hold 
values placed on literature and language in order to function 
at alibis tantamount to a belief in- literacy. Such belief 4 " V 
does not guarantee success in learning; 'it does rule out stu- 
dents 1 sustained ability to withdraw, to too familiar contexts 
and 1 , by so doing, to resist learning. , As a result, the dif^ 
ferent planes on which exist v*hat is described above of stu- 
dent behavior, pedagogical methods, literary potentiality, and 
cultural! facts combine, if I am correct in my analysis-, to 



call a culture of literacy. 



form a solid b^/fd of learning experience which we may safe 
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NOTES 

"Functional literacy;" for instance, describing an inabil- 
ity to perform such tasks as balancing a checkbook or 
filling out an .employment application, is a normative term 
as used in the United States. 

Writing in the New York Times , October 5, 1980, Gerie J/ 
MaerOff repprts the continued, nationwide decline of j 
verbal skills as measured py the .Scholastic Aptitude 
Test. One factor mentioned in the story as a possible^ 
caupe of this decline is- "relaxed academic standards:" 

I feel it is necessary to remark at this point, especially 
perhaps because problems relating' to the oral mode and 
dialectal interference so clearly are involved^in the < 
example cited above, that Z in no way expect «iat N re- 
newed belief in the value of ^literacy will be equivalent 
to the ability to write well,. ^ ' 

It is interesting, in this regard/ to note that women are 
so classified by ^f f irmatiye action regulations. - * J 



